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The Wind of God in OuPsail 


T HAS NOT BEEN necessary to ae ~~ ecumenical 
movement—the churches have been pushing us. We’ve 
had the wind of God in our sails. Christians were anxious 

to keep their contacts with their Christian brothers of all 
countries. We had to learn the techniques for making this 
possible, and, strangely enough, our education in this matter 
came from the men and women of the underground. , 
{The war presented opportunities for many services which 
obviously called for the ecumenical approach— aid to refugees 
and prisoners of war, providing Bibles, and now the great task 
of reconstruction and interchurch aid. This last oppor- 
tunity is a dangerous one, for it puts it squarely up to us: Do 
we really mean what we say? Or will we only talk about 
the universal Christian community and now that pressure 
is removed, go off by ourselves and act as if the rest of the 
churches of the world didn’t exist? So great have been the 
opportunities of the past few years, that if we had not had 
an ecumenical church capable of functioning, though still 
“in process of formation,’ we would practically have been 
forced to create one to do the tasks before us. Our testing 
is at hand.—W. A. Visser 't Hooft, in Recent Conversations under 
the Auspices of the World Council of Churches in New York. 
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LETTERS 


One Touch With Home Church 
Sirs: 

Enclosed please find check for renewal 
of my husband’s subscription to THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK (Lieutenant 
in the Air Force). He enjoys it thoroughly 
and says it is his one touch with the 
home church. Whenever an issue has ar- 
rived his letters contain much that is 
prompted by what he has read in the 
paper. 

FRANCES ROSS (Mrs. F. D.) PULTZ 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Prayer: 50,000 
Sirs: 

I see by THE OUTLOOK (June 11, p. 3; 
col, 1) that the Assembly adopted a goal 
of 50,000 for the coming year to be re- 
ceived upon profession of faith. It is to 
be hoped that this is a prayer, and not a 
limitation on the work of the Holy Spirit. 

WILLIAM DINWIDDIE 

New Orleans, La. 





Editors’ Note—Since the largest num- 
ber ever received into membership in ovr 
church upon profession of faith in one 
year was 25,520 (1940)—20,714 last year— 
it would seem that 50,000 is a prayer. 


Moderator’s Sermon 
Sirs: 

. I wish to order 100 copies of the 
sermon preached by Dr. King as retiring 
moderator of the General Assembly. It 
impresses me as the most straight-for- 
ward and courageous moderator’s sermon 
I have ever read and I am very anxious 
for the people of our church to know what 
was said as a background for intepreting 
to them the actions of the General Assem- 
bly. . 

SAMUEL E. HOWIE 
Highland Church 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
(New address: 1002 Clarendon St.) 


NOTE: Orders for copies of this ser- 
mon are being received: Single copy, five 
cents; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $2.00. 


Faith Stronger Than Ever 
Sirs: 

For several months I expect to be in 
the chilly North instead of the sunny 
South. Just now I am a shut-in due to a 
minor accident. To show you how I re- 
ceived your Assembly number of THE 
OUTLOOK let me say that yesterday I 
read EVERY word in the paper, except 
advertising, at one sitting, except for a 
few minutes for lunch. This included 
reading aloud to my daughter the two- 
page exposition of the Sunday school les- 
son for June 17 by Dr. Thompson. My 
faith in our church is stronger than ever 
before. 

E. A.’ SKILIMAN 

McDonough, N. Y. 


Objective: French Protestantism 
Sirs: 

The key to Western Europe is France, 
and the strategy of world missions, not 
unlike that for world war, calls for con- 
centration upon key objectives. The ex- 
pansion and consolidation follows. Very 
wisely we have concentrated our efforts 
upon Brazil as the key to South America, 
and upon China as the key to the Orient. 
Yet in Europe our efforts have usually 
been scattering in a way that has frittered 
away what help we have given. In one 
way only have we concentrated, and that 
fis in magnifying the wonders of German 
theological scholarship. 

If American Protestantism would mean 
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more to the religious liberation of Eu- 
rope, we should concentrate our greatest 
interest, influence and efforts upon the 
heroic Church of the Huguenots. To them 
we owe a debt such as we have never 
owed to Germany. They have been the 
pioneers of religious freedom and the vital 
worth of the individual man. Think 
what it might have meant to the strength- 
ening of French Protestantism and democ- 
racy, and to the dissemination of freedom 
throughout Europe and the world, if our 
teachers and students had concentrated 
upon Protestant faculties of Paris, Mont- 
pelier, and Strasbourg, the support they 
have given to Tubingen, Gottingen and 
Bonn. 

A primary objective should be the 
strengthening of the theological faculties 
of the French Protestant Church with 
finances and influence. In doing this we 
would not only serve France but Europe. 
: A stronger Reformed Church will 
make a stronger French Republic and a 
safer world. From this citadel of Calvin- 
ism and democracy in Europe, democratic 
Protestantism can be strengthened 
throughout the nations of Central Eu- 
rope. . . . Looking for new worlds to con- 
quer, we have forgotten the old. It is the 
old world that needs our help. 

ARTHUR M. MARTIN 

Sion Church, 

Winnsboro, S. C. 


Challenges Church’s Attention 
Sirs: 

The whole church owes you a vote of 
thanks for your clear, concise report of 
the General Assembly .. . and the splen- 
did message from the retiring moderatcr, 
Dr. Cc. L. King, so fearless and so chal- 
lenging; we trust that the church wil 
give more attention to these matters 
henceforth than it has heretofore... . 

WALTER McS. BUCHANAN 

Pomona, Calif. 


Assembly’s Publicity 
Sirs: 

di, i I hope you will lead a campaign 
to get better publicity for the Assembly. 
Neither the Dallas News nor the Denton 
paper carried a line about the Assembly 
after the election of the moderator. Per- 
haps the blame lies with us Texas Pres- 
byterians? 

HARRY 

Denton, Texas. 


G. GOODYKOONTZ. 


Editors’ Note—One suggestion: More 
subscriptions to THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK! 


Every Presbyterian Home 
Sirs: 

. I wish somehow we could get your 
paper into every Presbyterian home. We 
really need it. 

JACK McALPINE 


Chaplain, USNR 
Lake City, Fla. 


Inspiration—Information 
Sirs: 

. This church paper has been both 
an inspiration and a source of information 
for me, and I have certainly enjoyed read- 
ing it during the past year. . - Best 
wishes for success in the publication of 
this fine church paper in the year to 
ccme, . 

E. H. OVERCASH 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C. 


For Town and Country Ministers 


Sirs: 
Here is a list of summer meetings of 


10c. a copy. $3 a year. 


particular interest to town and country 
ministers: 


Emory University, Ga., June 21-25; Wes- 


leyan College, Macon, Ga., June 26-27; 
(Blacksburg, Va., July 9-13; Rabun Gap, 
Ga., July 26-29; Montreat, July 31-Au- 
gust 6. 


Conforming to ODT regulations, a lim- 
ited number of scholarships providing 
board and lodging will be granted to each 
of these schools and classes. Interested 
persons should write to the Department 
of Country Church and Sunday School Ex- 
tension, Presbyterian Building, 8 North 
Sixth Street, Richmond, Va. 

HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 

Richmond, Va. 


Resolutions from Snedecor Synod 
Sirs: 

Here is a paper from the Negro minis- 
ters of our church prepared by them at 
the close of the annual short course for 
ministers at Stillman Institute, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., May 15-22. They wish it printed 
in our church papers. . ° 

R. D. BEDINGER, 

Superintendent of Negro Department 

Asheville, N. C. 


RESOLUTIONS 
We... are grateful for the opportunity 
to turn aside from our various fields and 
to come here for a week of wholesome 
fellowship with the brethren and student 


body. We have enjoyed the helpful in- 
struction of the faculty of the short 
course. . 


We sincerely express our gratitude to 
Dr. R. D. Bedinger, our superintendent; 
to the Assembly’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee, and to President A. L. Jackson 
for providing this short course. We also 
express our appreciation to the faculty 
and students of Stillman Institute... . 

In view of the help the short course has 
been to us we recommend the following: 

1. That this course be continued an- 
other year; 2. That the superintendent of 
Negro work, in consultation with the 
presbyteries, plan the short course for 
1946; 3. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions in Atlanta; to Stillman 
Institute, Mr. A. L, Jackson, president; to 
the church papers; and to each of the fac- 
ulty and inspirational speakers. 
Committee: J. H. Boyce, Chairman; A. L. 

Edmiston, W. J. Gipson, A, §. Arm- 
strong, H. E. Carter. 





RADIO 


PRESBYTERIAN BROADCASTS 





Sunday Mornings—8:20 A. M. (EWT). 





Sunday, June 24 


John A. Redhead, pastor First church, 
Greensboro, N. C. Sermon: “God in 
History.” 





Stations carrying these broadcasts 
are: WINX, Washington; WRVA, Rich- 
mond; WDBJ, Roanoke; WPTF, Ra- 
leigh; WSJS, Winston-Salem; WBIG, 
Greensboro; WYN, Asheville; WSOO, 
Charlotte; WIS, Columbia, WSPA, 
Spartanburg; WTMO, Charleston, S. C., 
and WJAX, Jacksonville. 


matter, June 15, 1910, at the post office at Richmond, Va., un- 
March 8, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of The South, Inc., Room 3, 13 North Fifth 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2,9493. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Says Religions Have 
Tremendous Stake in 


San Francisco Meet 


Frank W. Price Says Christianity 


Essential to World Organization 


Terming the ideals for which the 
members of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence work “Christian ideals,’ Frank W. 
Price, Southern Presbyterian missionary 
to China and member of the Chinese 
delegation to the conference, has de- 
clared, ‘‘Christianity and all high reli- 
gious faiths have a tremendous stake in 
the success of this conference and of the 
organization that proceeds from it.” 

In a message issued just before re- 
turning to China, Dr. Price said, ‘‘Uni- 
versal Christianity helped to prepare for 
this conference and is essential to the 
success of the conference. It will be 
the most powerful spiritual bond be- 
tween the United Nations in the dif- 
ficult and fateful years after this war 
while we strive, under God, to realize 
the spiritual destiny of mankind.”’ 

For many delegates, perhaps for a 
majority, the missionary said, the open- 
ing minute of the first plenary session 
was a minute of prayer and earnest re- 
solve. 

Countering the suggestion that the 
conference should have been opened 
with spoken prayer, he explained, ‘““With 
so many religious faiths represented, 
and others of no religious faith present, 
this was not thought possible or wise, 
Better that religious influences should 
be exerted upon the discussions, the 
policies, the decisions on critical issues, 
and upon the minds and hearts who are 
here making history.’’ 


Religious Influences at Work 


Dr. Price mentioned three religious 
influences working upon the conference 
(1) through the many Christians there 
—some outstanding ones—in the offi- 
cial delegations, who are trying to mea- 
sure their judgments by the Christian 
standard; (2) through the “consulting 
organizations’—the American delega- 
tion has 42 of these; (3) public opinion 
—the rising tide in America and over 
the world saying, ‘‘You must not fail. 
We are praying for you; God give you 
wisdom and courage to move forward.” 

Asked what the ordinary Christian 
can do about it all, Dr. Price replies, 
“What can he do but contribute the 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 











Winona Lake, Ind.—Opposition to 
“legislation which seeks to fasten a 
yoke of universal peacetime military 
conscription on our youth” was voiced 
here by the 116th General Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has categorically 
denied that any member of its staff had 
ever told W. O. H. Garman, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., secretary of the American 
Council of Christian Churches, (Funda- 
mentalist) that “you either discontinue 
these Bible conferences or I’ll make it 
impossible for you to hold them.” A 
spokesman for the ODT took quick, vio- 
lent exception to Mr. Garman’s state- 
ment issued in Pittsburgh, in which the 
minister was quoted as having said he 
had advised churches affiliated with the 
Council to ignore the ODT in holding 
Bible conferences. “Mr. Garman’s state- 
ments concerning what ODT represen- 
tatives have said to him are completely 
without foundation,’ an authorized 
spokesman for the ODT told reporters 
here. ‘‘No threat has been made or im- 
plied by any of our employeés. As 4a 
matter of fact, Mr. Garman is the only 
religious representative in America who 
has consistently taken the attitude char- 
acterized by his remarks. Otherwise, 
we have had 99 per cent co-operation 
from church groups—pastors and lay- 
men—and we expect that such coopera- 
tion will continue. 

“We do not believe that even the 
churches whom Mr. Garman represents 
will follow him in his announced stand 
of ignoring a vital wartime agency.” 





mighty force of prayer to the illumi- 
nation of the minds of our leaders and 
representatives, and the mighty force of 
public opinion for moral principles and 
Christian ideals?” 

“JT came to San Francisco,’”’ he ex- 
plains, “as an American friend of China, 
invited to assist the Chinese delegation. 
My place in the conference is a very 
small one. But if, as the only Protest- 
ant missionary connected with any of 
the delegations, I can be one link be- 
tween this epochal international gather- 
ing and the great world mission and 
task of Christianity, the special trip 
from China will have been worthwhile.” 


Commissioners to the 
Assembly Pleased By 


CooperativeTendency 


Like Federal Council and Reunion 
Votes Best; Also Evangelism 


Commissioners to the 85th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., looking back upon that meeting, 
are more pleased with the Assembly’s 
action with regard to full cooperation 
in the Federal Council of Churches and 
progress toward the reunion of Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism than any other 
matters considered by the church’s high 
court. In responding to a questionnaire 
which was distributed at the Assembly, 
the commissioners who replied gave 
these two items a far larger vote than 
any others when asked to list ‘‘The 
Three Actions of the General Assembly 
With Which I Am Most Pleased.’’ Some- 
what below, but next in order, the com- 
missioners indicated their pleasure at 
the vigorous emphasis on evangelism 
and the setting of a goal of 50,000 mem- 
bers to be received on profession of 
faith during the present year. Next in 
order was the Assembly’s action with 
regard to a thorough investigation of 
the church’s present program for Ne- 
groes and the stress upon more ade- 
quate provision for that work, 


Social and Moral Welfare 


Fifth on the commissioners’ list was 
the adoption of the report on social and 
moral welfare, setting up a committee 
on a Christian peace with power tc func- 
tion, ordering definite plans for a fully 
equipped department of Christian rela- 
tions, and planning for pre-synod and 
pre-Assembly conferences on that sub- 
ject. 

The commissioners, expressing the 
idea under several different headings, 
placed the election of Dr. Thomas Kay 
Young as moderator high upon their list 
of actions which pleased them most. 
They were also encouraged by the em- 
phasis upon stewardship and particular 
reference was made to the increased 
budget and to inclusion of special offer- 
ings in the annual askings. 

Other actions mentioned included: 
the foreign missions emphasis, Sabbath 
observance, the radio program, home 
missions activities, the re-election of 
Dr. E. C. Scott as stated clerk and 
treasurer, the designation of a Boy 
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Scout Day on the annual calendar, the 
emphasis upon outpost work, the pro- 
test against the President’s represen- 
tative at the Vatican, the work of the 
Mountain Retreat Association and the 
raising of Montreat College to the sen- 
ior level, the program of visitation evan- 
gelism, the campaign for Stillman Insti- 
tute, and the “stand against the inroads 
of Roman Catholicism.”’ 


Displeased With Harsh Words 

Though a number of items were listed 
under the heading of what most dis- 
pleased the commissioners, none re- 
ceived many votes and commissioners 
generally indicated their profound 
pleasure at the entire proceedings. The 
one thing which seemed to be indicative, 
as listed on the questionnaire, had to 
do with occasional harsh words spoken 
with particular reference to other Chris- 
tian denominations. The commissioners 
did not appreciate the spirit which im- 
pelled speakers to impugn the motives 
or the Christian faith of members of 
other denominations. Additional ac- 
tions listed as ‘displeasing’ included: 

The difficulty in getting at the full 
facts with regard to the Mountain Re- 
treat Association, Stillman Institute and 
“educational institutions’ of the church; 
church union and the Federal Council; 
the constant re-election of permanent 
and executive committee personnel; dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a thorough inves- 
tigation of the Negro work; no challeng- 
ing advance in home missions; bad taste 
in telling jokes about Negroes on the 
floor of the Assembly; ‘‘apparent neces- 
sity of having a few strong men . 
wielding most of the power and formu- 
lating the policies’; undue length of 
some committee reports. 


“Greatest Moments” Listed 


Asked to list the ‘‘greatest moments” 
of the Assembly, the commissioners put 
at the head of their list: the address 
of Chaplain Stroup; the sermon by the 
retiring moderator, Dr. King; the ser- 
mon by Dr. Lingle; the communion 
service; and the popular meeting on for- 
eign missions. Also given a good num- 
ber of votes were: the report on evan- 
gelism and the setting of the 50,000- 
goal for additions on profession of 
faith; the presentation and adoption of 
the report of the foreign relations com- 
mittee. The commissioners were im- 
pressed by the address of Dr. Warnshuis 
on the situation of the Christian 
churches of Europe and they also listed 
as a high moment, the closing service of 
worship. They appreciated the empha- 
sis on the Religious Education Advance 
with reports on what is being done in 
some churches, and they were glad to 
hear of the work of the Defense Service 
Council. Specifically mentioned in the 
debate on foreign relations were the 
addresses by Albert Kissling on church 
union and by Charles L. King on the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


“Fair, Democratic Proceedings” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


step aside to look at, the General As- 


sembly, the commissioners are im- 
pressed by its ‘fair, democratic pro- 
ceedings.” ‘“‘the seriousness, ability and 


consecration of the commissioners,”’ and 
the “forward look—its face toward to- 
morrow” of this highest church court in 
the denomination. Asked to single out 
the Assembly’s ‘‘strength—what im- 
presses you most about it,’’ the fore- 
going three phrases, though expressed 
in different ways, led the list, closely 
followed by the commissioners’ pleasure 
at the “smooth operation and organiza- 
tion’ of the Assembly, and by their 
widely-shared judgment that they had 
an “outstanding moderator” in Dr. 
Young. They also mentioned repeatedly 
the ‘‘fine spirit, the friendliness and 
good fellowship” of the commissioners. 
Ranking with these evaluations of the 
Assembly’s strength, the men felt that 
the freedom of debate with full oppor- 
tunity for adequate discussion of all 
issues was a decisive factor in the As- 
sembly’s favor. 


Weakness: Wasting Time 


On the other hand, when requested to 
indicate what seemed to them to be a 
weakness in the Assembly’s operation 
they unhesitatingly pointed to an abuse 
of the privileges of debate with too 
many men wasting the time of the court 
by not speaking to the question or by 
engaging in unnecessary discussion. 
One specified what he meant by saying, 
“The Assembly could have settled the 
unpleasant matter of the report of the 
Home Mission Council [ad interim re- 
port on work among Negroes] in fif- 
teen minutes if every commissioner had 
read THE PRESBYTERIAN ' OUT- 
LOOK’’! Some felt that debate should 
be limited. 

Only other ‘‘weaknesses’”’ receiving 
sufficient votes to be mentioned include: 
the feeling that new men don’t know 
their way around; too much reading of 
reports which are already in the hands 
of commissioners; the need of a public 
address system in the Montreat audi- 
torium; the giving of too much time to 
popular meetings for the church’s 
causes; and too-long reports by the As- 
sembly’s agencies. Again, it should be 
said, the commissioners as a whole were 
delighted with the work and spirit of 
the Assembly and their suggestions for 
improvement were relatively few. 


Sixty-One Per Cent First Time 


Tabulations of the questionnaires sub- 
mitted indicate that most of the com- 
missioners at the 85th Assembly were 
there for the first time—61% of those 
filling in their questionnaires indicating 
that this was true for them. Sixteen per 
cent had attended two Assemblies, 14 
per cent had attended three. One man 
said he had attended the Assembly six 
times and two others have gone to four 
meetings. 

The commissioners were polled as to 
their judgment on sending men to this 


As they become a part of, and thenchurch court for two years in succes- 
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sion as two or three presbyteries do at 
the present time (Lexington and Knox- 
ville, for example). The larger group 
(47 per cent) indicated that this might 
be good practice; nearly as many (40 
per cent) think not; while thirteen per 
cent are uncertain. Those who are op- 
posed or uncertain indicate that where 
presbyteries send commissioners on 
some sort of rotation plan—the validity 
of which many question—attendance of 
the same men for two successive years 
would reduce the chance of the appoint- 
ment of many men as commissioners to 
negligible figure—for ministers in some 
presbyteries, once in twenty to thirty 
years. Many feel the need for a greater 
knowledge of the Assembly’s work when 
they do attend in order that they may 
not drift around perplexed or dismayed. 
Some wonder if the situation would not 
be helped by urging a greater attendance 
of ministers and elders at the Assem- 
bly even when they are not commission- 
ers in order that the operation of the 
court may be more widely and more 
thoroughly understood and in order that 
its educational values may be more 
equitably shared. 


Learned About the Church 


One commissioner declared, ‘I’ve 
been an elder for twenty years but I 
learned more about my church during 
the week of the Assembly than in all 
the rest of the time put together.” It 
is this conviction that the Assembly is 
effective in its contribution to the educa- 
tion of ministers and elders in the work 
of the church which prompts many to 
wish that a large attendance of men 
who are not commissioners might be 
stimulated each year. 


Supplementary Ordination of 
Church of Scotland Ministers 
Urged to Promote Church Unity 


“Supplementary” ordination of 
Church of Scotland ministers in other 
churches was urged as the most prac- 
tical means to promote inter-church 
unity by Cecil T. Thornton, retiring 
president, at the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Church Society in Edinburgh. 

He said the proposal “is not incon- 
sistent with true loyalty to the Church 
of Scotland, and has had the support in 
the past of great leaders like Robert 
Leighton, Professor James Comper, and 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” 

The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland deferred decision on a pro- 
posal that women be made eligible for 
church elderships on the same terms as 
men. 

A motion for enactment of a church 
law favoring women elders, was rejected 
by a large majority. The question was 
then referred to presbyteries to ascer- 
tain the views of church leaders and 
members, with a request that a report 
be made at the next meeting of the As- 
sembly.—(RNS.) 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 5 


The Issue of Peacetime Conscription 
By WALTER W. SIKES* 


PART I 


ECENTLY SOMEONE declared that there are two 

basic problems which confront modern man, on the 

resolution of which the happiness, and in fact, the 
very existence of the race, depends. The one is whether 
we shall learn how to husband that thin skim of fertile 
earth, absolutely indispensable and quite irreplaceable, upon 
the fertility of which life itself depends, before we have 
so dissipated and devitalized it that it will no longer pro- 
vide the race with food and raiment and shelter. The other 
is whether we shall learn to live together without violence, 
generated by fear and hatred, before our social conflicts 
have brought us to mass insanity, murder, and suicide. 

We have made no appreciable gain in solving either of 
these problems. In fact both have become infinitely more 
acute in our day than ever before in the history of the race, 
In particular, this ghastly, suicidal struggle in which the 
world is locked is a shocking demonstration that we have 
not yet discovered how to prevent our individual differences 
and cultural tensions from flaming up in all-consuming 
world conflagration. 


Background of Conscription Legislation 


I want to raise one issue growing out of this second 
of these two problems—the issue of universal, permanent 
military training for American citizens. Yet I do not raise 
this issue, as you know. It is already one of the most 
widely discussed questions before the public today. More 
than two years ago a bill was introduced in the National 
Congress intended to provide for the continuous conscrip- 
tion of American youth for military training. In fact 
two such bills were before the 78th Congress throughout 
much of its life—the May bill and the Gurney-Wadsworth 
bill. Neither of them ever got on the floor of either House 
or Senate, and both died at the adjournment of Congress 
last December. Immediately upon the convening of the 
present Congress similar bills, somewhat modified, were re- 
introduced—in the House the bill being H. R. 515 and 
its companion bill in the Senate being S. 188. Briefly this 
bill provided for the compulsory introduction into the army 
and navy of every able-bodied male youth at the age of 
eighteen for a year of military training. Special cases 
might be allowed to enter later, but not later than age 
twenty-two. They would remain in a special reserve, but 
could not be called for active service except by act of Con- 
gress. Nor does this bill provide for refresher courses in 
the years to follow, though the earlier bills did so provide. 
There is a well-justified belief that none of these bills rep- 
resent what the proponents of the legislation really desire 
and expect; but are presented as trial balloons to test— 
and to provoke—opinion. If this is so, we may expect 
a bill of somewhat different provisions to be evolved in the 
committees on military affairs or presented by the War 
Department. But it is entirely possible that the proponents 
will seek to pass just such a skeleton measure as these are, 
leaving practically all the vital details to executive order, 


*Dr. Sikes is head of the department of philosophy and 
religion at Berea College, Kentucky. At present he is on 
leave of absence, assisting in the work of the American 
Friends Service Committee. In this article, and the one to 
follow next week, he discusses with great clarity the points 
favoring and those against peacetime military conscription. 
Because of the profound importance of the issue, we are 
devoting more than the ordinary amount of space to this 
discussion. Letters from our readers will be welcomed.— 
Editors. 


as has been so generally the case with war time measures. 


Those In Favor 


Who are the proponents and advocates of this legisla- 
tion? In the first place, the War Department. The 
Secretaries of Army and Navy and the Chief of Staff 
have been persistent advocates in the last several 
months. In December the Saturday Evening Post 
carried an article, bearing the approval of General Mar- 
shall, by Brigadier General John W. Palmer, which sets 
forth what may be regarded as the official position. Se- 
lective Service administrators, notably Major General Her- 
shey, have been its advocates. The American Legion has 
been constituted the quasi-official propanda agency to pro- 
been constituted the quasi-official propaganda agency to pro- 
erable vigor since its official position on the issue was set 
forth in a resolution in September, 1944. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars has also officially spoken in its favor. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce, with a dissenting mi- 
nority, supports the measure. And confirming the adage 
that ‘‘politics makes strange bedfellows,’ the only other 
nationally significant body known to me that has announced 
its support of the proposed legislation is the erstwhile Com- 
munist Party of America, now known as the Communist 
Political Association. 

Two national groups have been formed to promote the 
proposals for permanent conscription—the Women’s Na- 
tional Committee for Military Training of Young Men and 
the Citizens Committee for Military Training of Young 
Men, Inc. 

Finally, President Roosevelt in his address on the State 
of the Nation, in one sentence announced his approval of 
the measure and promised a special message to Congress 
on the subject. The State Department has also indicated 
its general approval. 


Those Opposed 


The opposition to the proposed legislation is remarkable, 
for two reasons—for the diverse and widespread interests 
which it represents and for the unanimity of its mind. 
It includes practically all of the organizations representing 
religion, labor, agriculture, and education. And its pro- 
test almost without exception has been that we must not 
pass any such legislation now. There are notable excép- 
tions, but only a few, to both these generalizations. But 
the churches, both through their interdenominational 
agencies and through their denominational representatives, 
have certainly been more vocal and more unanimous in their 
opposition to this pending legislation than on any other 
measure of national policy in many a year. Almost with- 
out dissent the institutions and associations of educators 
have protested any such action during the war. All three 
of the great national farmers’ groups have publicly spoken 
against it and numerous of their component state groups 
have re-affirmed this position on the issue. The American 
Federation of Labor in its national convention and num- 
erous constituent affiliates and state federations have come 
out in opposition. The same is true of the Railway 
Brotherhoods. The CIO has not officially spoken pro or 
con, though some of the important officials have opposed 
any pending legislation. 

Finally, it may be worth mentioning that most of the 
daily press that has taken any position on the issue has 
supported the measure, and the same is true of the maga- 
zines of great national circulation. This may be reflected 
in the popular polls which from time to time have been 
taken—all of which have indicated a preponderance of 
popular opinion favoring some kind of universal military 
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training after the war. However, the only sampling of 
opinion on the issue of whether this training should be 
provided for by legislation passed now (the Gallup Poll of 
February 24) shows 47 per cent of those questioned op- 
posed to such action as compared with 37 per cent in favor 
of immediate passage, the remaining 16 per cent being un- 
decided. 


Deeper Confusion and Uncertainty 


In view of these last mentioned facts, and a number of 
others, it is clear that the unanimity of religious opinion 
opposing action now and asking for postponement actually 
‘overs a great confusion and uncertainty at a deeper level. 
cones it also betrays a divided mind on the real issue 
of whether permanent military conscription is desirable for 
America. And this is the real issue, for neither the churches 
nor other spokesmen can permanently hold the position 
they have taken. Indeed, as the end of the war and the 
emergency, at least in its present stage, draws nearer and 
the shape of the postwar world becomes somewhat clearer, 
this position becomes ipso facto less and less tenable. The 
time is not far distant when Christian and other citizens 
must face the basic issue and decide to accept or reject 
universal military training. 

One of the reasons why we have taken a temporary— 
if not temporizing——view of the matter is that we are at 
least dimly, and apprehensively, aware that if this revolu- 
tionary departure from America’s traditional policy comes, 
it will profoundly alter the character of our national life. 
And it will. Make no mistake about that. It is true that 
George Washington recommended to Congress shortly after 
the founding of the Nation a universal military training 
policy. It is also true that it was rejected by the people 
and has ever since been regarded as contrary to the Ameri- 
can way of life, a threat to democracy. One should note 
also that the plan Washington proposed, with its local 
militia trained at or near the residence of citizens, with 
its lack of caste of professional personnel and its complete 
subordination to the civil power, is a rather different thing 
from what the present proposals would bring. It would 
have been more like the traditional Swiss policy than like 
the present proposals for America. 


Arguments for Conscription 


What are the arguments of those who propose this 
radical modification of our military tradition? There are 
many reasons given, but as I analyze them there are four. 

In the first place, there are what we may call the inci- 
dental effects, the by-products. It is held that universal 
military training would be good for us—improve our na- 
tional health, discipline our youth, inculcate in them patriot- 
ism, break down our race and class barriers, improve our 
morals, relieve our unemployment problem and perfect our 
democratic way of life. These claims have all been sub- 
jected to analysis by various and sundry writers, but per- 
haps the most dispassionate and considered examination of 
them is that of Hanson W. Baldwin, in Harper’s Magazine 
for March, 1945. This article is notable both because of 
its incisive and comprehensive approach and because of its 
author, who is a graduate of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy and regarded as one of the foremost military analysts 
of our day. 

As to health, he says, the benefits would be “slight and 
slow” for the program ‘‘would not strike at the root of 
our physical and mental deficiencies.’’ As to discipline and 
character, he observes that any benefits would be dubious 
“without a major revision of the disciplinary and leader- 
ship methods of the services.’”” Furthermore the Army and 
Navy ‘‘are not reform schools or institutions for charac- 
ter building.’’ The purpose of military training is ‘‘to 
teach men to fight and kill.””. The Army cannot in one 
year do both jobs of preparing men for peaceful citizen- 
ship and training them to be good soldiers. Moreover, the 
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discipline and citizenship inculcated by the military ‘“‘with 
its insistence upon strict obedience’”’ tends to produce “far 
too many of the ‘yes man’ type of leaders,’’ and among 
its political results would be the tendency to “increase the 
stature and authority of the military leaders as against 
the civil leaders’—a tendency which has ‘‘often determined 
foreign and domestic policies’ as in Germany and France. 
And most dangerous of all, he thinks, is the claim surrepti- 
tiously made by high officials in Washington, that it will 
reduce or eliminate unemployment. For any effort so to 
use conscription not only would affect adversely our na- 
tional economy, it would be “an invitation to imperialism 
and war.” Mr. Baldwin’s conclusion is that these are all 
specious arguments and should not be advanced. For if 
we are to adopt peacetime conscription, we should do so 
on the ground of its military value. 


Need Great Military Might 


A second argument, accordingly is that in the postwar 
world America is going to need overwhelming military 
might to help keep the peace, This means a great army 
and navy. And the only way to secure these—at least 
the best and fairest way—is by universal compulsion for 
training every citizen to be a soldier or a sailor. Here it 
is added that we must choose between a huge professional 
standing army and a relatively small professional army 
with its large citizen reserves. But we have as yet had 
no figures from the authorities as to just what is contem- 


plated. Some critics of the plan have pointed out that the 
plan contemplates holding between two and a half and 


three million men under arms at all times, with trained 
reserves of around fifteen millions. This is vast military 
power, indeed. But we are, of course, not told against 
whom this power is to be massed, whether our prostrate 
enemies or our present allies. 

A third argument, not unlike the second, is that America 
must be prepared to ward off or successfully repulse a 
swift and concentrated attack by any or all possible enemies, 
that weakness invites such an attack, and should it come, 
our ability to mobilize instantly our total strength is our 
only hope for safety. This is a pretty big order—and is 
so recognized by some of the advocates. Thomas M. John- 
son, in The Readers Digest, December, 1944, sees the ne- 
cessity of a Navy sufficient to dominate the seven seas, 
a strongly fortified line entirely across the outer Pacific 
from the Aleutians to the Chinese mainland and from Green- 
land to the coast of Africa and a citizenry whose every 
man is trained for war. This would require not only man- 
power but a storage pile of arms for at least eighteen 
months—the estimated time necessary to convert a civilian 
economy into total military production. The costs of such 
a program would be staggering, both in money and in ma- 
terials, not to mention human values. It is a completely 
Spartan conception. But it seems to me a very fair and 
not exaggerated estimate of the requirements the premises 


demand. These premises are two—that only military 
might can provide security for the things that we most 


cherish, and that wars of aggression against America are 
destined to occur. If either premise is denied the argu- 
ment falls. This means in fact that America must be 
prepared to resist every conceivable combination against her. 
Whether this is physically possible is a question. But if 
we are to be prepared to fight the world we may well 
need every man as a soldier. 
Finally, the 

legislation now. 


proponents argue that 

And for two reasons. 
present military establishment is a huge business. 
most 


we must pass this 
First, the 
Its al- 
innumerable installations constitute an enormous ad- 
ministrative problem. Its efficient administration requires 
long range and comprehensive planning. So General Mar- 
shall has insisted that he and his staff must know now 
whether it is to be dismantled at the conclusion of the 
war or continued. And if we are to have universal con- 


this 
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scription continued into peacetime, both economy and effi- 
ciency would demand a decision now. This is, of course, 
sound reasoning. But, the difficulty is—as critics have 
pointed out—that the War Department is not only, nor 
primarily, a business organization, but it also molds largely 
the character of American life. To be sure, General Mar- 
shall would like to eliminate the contingencies of his job. 
Who wouldn’t? 

The second reason that has been given for haste is that 
if we do not get this legislation on the books now while 
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the war is on, we probably never will. Mr. Forrestal, now 
Secretary of the Navy, urged this reason in his address to 
the American Legion Convention last September. And Con- 
gressman May stated for publication last November that 
it would be very difficult to pass such legislation after the 
war, ‘‘in fact,” said he, “it will probably be impossible.” 
And for this reason he urged immediate passage. 


(Next Week—Part Two: Arguments Against Peacetime 
Conscription.) 


One World---One Gospel 


HE NEW INTEGRATION of world life is not just 
geographical. It is characterized by a new community 
of ideas. The radio is providing a common body of 

fact and information. Never before were so many millions 
of people simultaneously reading the same news and think- 
ing the same thoughts. The facilities 
are here for the regimentation of world 
opinion and world life to a degree 
wholly without precedent in history. 

Now it is generally supposed that this 
new compactness of world life will work 
for unity and peace—that as barriers 
of time and distance and custom and 
tradition are broken down, the brother- 
hood of man will emerge into glorious 
results. I wonder if we have any real 
basis for such a hope? Willard Brew- 
ing, of Toronto, has said, ‘‘We are learning that highways 
and seaways and airways do not necessarily assure com- 
munication between people. With the multiplying of high- 
ways has come a multiplicity of barriers. Our early mis- 
sionaries went into Japan when the physical going was dif- 
ficult and perilious. Now with land and sea and air con- 
quered the doors are sealed. The barriers are in the 
heart.’”” Richmond and Washington are only ninety-six air 
line miles apart, and yet one of the bloodiest wars in all 
history was fought between governments that had their 
headquarters at these two cities, 

President Hutchins of the University of Chicago gives us 
something to think about when he writes for Fortune Maga- 
zine: 





Dr. Fulton 


Since the divisions among men are not those of space 
and time, they are not eliminated by the elimination of 
space and time. If the ideals of one part of the world 
are antithetical to those of another part, war must 
follow. The shrinkage of the world, therefore, cannot 
usher in the brotherhood of men; it can only accelerate 
the clash of antithetical ideals. 


We can no longer be satisfied with any merely mechani- 
cal solution of essentially spiritual problems. To effect in 
the world a functional and organizational integration that 
has no basis of moral or spiritual unity is to court disas- 
ter. The appurtenances of internationalism may be vastly 
improved and the contacts between the nations greatly mul- 
tiplied, but how, except through the Christian gospel, can 
we infuse the elements of moral and spiritual control with- 
out which contacts are likely to develop into encounters 
rather than friendships? 

Our country is engaged today in an all-out effort to win 
the war. All of the resources of the nation are being 
mobilized. Meanwhile our wisest leaders are reminding 
us that our most subtle enemies are not material or tan- 
gible, but spiritual. They tell us that the biggest army in 


the world cannot of itself guarantee success. After all you 
cannot hit an idea with a shell. The largest air force ever 
assembled is powerless to stay the flight of the unseen mes- 
sengers of godlessness and infamy that would despoil the 
life of men. 


It is worthy of,note that Hitler did not waste one round 
of ammunition in annexing the Sudeten area of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Nor did he fire one shot in effecting ‘‘anschulss”’ 
with Austria. He had a more subtle method. He pro- 
pounded his false philosophy. He sowed his tares in the 
field while the landowner slept and waited for the spurious 
seed to yield its mischievous fruit. 

Never before has it been so clear, or so widely recog- 
nized, that spiritual forces dominate life. We can not 
have justice and peace on earth until God is exalted on 
the throne that Caesar would usurp. There must be a pre- 
empting of the human heart for God and for righteous- 
ness and the building there of a prior loyalty that not all 
the legions of hell can shake. This, pre-eminently, is the 
task of Christian missions. 


Eagy he 


Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions. 





T WAS AN open and shut case. The three defendants, 
two of whom were A. W. O. L. privates, had been 
on a two-day drinking party and one of them had 

had a bright idea. ‘‘There’s some Japs here I don’t 
like,’ he said. ‘‘They’ve got a packing shed. Let’s burn 
it down.” At the trial in Auburn, California, the de- 
fendants admitted setting fire to Summio Doi’s shed; 
they did not conceal the fact that after Doi and his 
parents beat out the flames they returned the next night 
in an attempt to dynamite the shed. Facts and witnesses 
were offered by the prosecution but not by the defense, 
which proudly denied no charges. It didn’t have to. 
After all, this is the U. S. A. and the defendants were 
loyal white Americans—nothing yellow about them. 
They stood their ground and relied on the Bataan Death 
March, other Japanese atrocities, and the fact that “this 
is a white man’s country” to do the trick. It did. The 
jury took two hours to return a verdict of not guilty. 
Not long—but after all it was an open and shut case.— 
The Nation. 
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EDITORIAL 


On Peacetime Conscription 

Present discussions in Congress on 
peacetime conscription are generally re- 
garded as part of an effort to prepare 
the ground for more definitely drawn 
legislation to be sponsored by the War 
Department. Very careful preparations 
have been made and are being made to 
enlist the support of the country behind 
this plan. Every possible effort is being 
put forth to meet the objections of large 
and influential groups such as educa- 
tors and religious groups. 

With the hope that it will be a con- 
tribution toward clearer thinking on 
this subject we are publishing this week 
and next an article on ‘“‘The Issue of 
Peacetime Conscription’’ by Walter W. 
Sikes (see page five). The particular 
virtue of this article, appearing in two 
installments, is that it discusses, as well 
as we have seen discussed, the argu- 
ments for and against the proposal. 

Because no issue before us at this 
time is fraught with greater conse- 
quences to the life and future of our 
nation, our readers are urged to give 
the closest attention to this discussion. 
The letters columns will be open for re- 
actions. Tell us what you think. And, 
because this is a political question, in 





that the people’s representatives in the 
national Congress will determine it, tell 
your congressmen what you think, 

Those who wish to keep informed as 
to the progress of this legislation and 
of discussions regarding it, may write, 
asking to be placed on the mailing list 
of Conscription News, 1013 18th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Honest Doubt 


I do not know why it should be so 
natural for some people to believe and 
so difficult for others, but I find in my 
heart a very considerate sympathy for 
the honest doubter. [ remember a 
classmate of seminary days who was so 
troubled by theological questions that 
he had a nervous breakdown and 
dropped out of seminary for a year. To 
his great credit, he came through his 
period of doubt, finished his divinity 
training, and today is an outstanding 
Presbyterian minister. 

Did it ever occur to you that the 
book of Job is an apology or defense 
for the honest doubter? Job’s’ three 
friends were the orthodox men of their 
day. They stood and argued for what 
was the then accepted theological point 
of view. But in the end they were re- 
buked and Job was commended. “And 
it was so, that after the Lord had 
spoken these words unto Job, the Lord 
said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath 
is kindled against thee and against thy 
two friends: for ye have not spoken of 
me the thing that is right, as my serv- 
ant Job hath.” 

These words of God clearly show his 
approval of the ways and the speech of 
his servant Job, as well as his disap- 
proval of the attitude of his three 
“friends.’”” Which means, as another 
has written, ‘‘Man’s right is to question 
rather than to accept blindly the teach- 
ing of other men; he should maintain 
his own ways before God; his confu- 
sion and bewilderment, even his com- 
plaint and his cursing, are more right 
and even more pleasing to God than is 
his unthinking acceptance of a faith 
handed down to him. There are dig- 
nity and worth in his use of the mind 
which God has given him, although 
that use leads him to doubt and uncer- 
tainty. That he is touched by the lot 
of his fellowmen, that his compassion 
enfolds them, that, in other words, he 
is alive and not dead during his three- 
score years and ten-—these things jus- 
tify his creation and are not only ac- 
ceptable but even admirable in the 
limitless mind of God.’ (Mary Ellen 
Chase. ) 

I write these words not to defend the 
man who is indifferent to matters of 
faith or who is cynical or proud in his 
skepticism (Job was not that type). but 
to encourage every honest doubter to 
realize that he is not beyond the pale. 
Let any such remember that the pro- 
verb, “It is often darkest just before 
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the dawn,’’ may apply to doubt as well 
as to sorrow. Take heart! 
J. CALVIN REID. 


GUEST EDITOR 


Protestant-Catholic Marriages 


Southern Presbyterians in their Gen- 
eral Assembly at Montreat, N. C., have 
referred to a committee for further 
study a proposal which would have im- 
posed certain restrictions on the mar- 
riages of Presbyterians and non-Prot- 
estants. The committee is instructed 
to report in 1946. According to the pro- 
posal Presbyterian ministers would be 
urged, before officiating at the marriage 
of a Presbyterian and a Roman Catholic 
to obtain a promise that children of the 
union would be baptized and trained in 
the Presbyterian faith, and the further 
promise that the Presbyterian party to 
the union would not submit to another 
marriage ceremony. What the final dis- 
position of this proposal will be, of 
course, remains to be seen. 

Any informed Protestant churchman 
must have a deep sympathy for the pur- 
pose Macon Presbytery was undoubtedly 
trying to accomplish in sending the 
above suggestion to the General Assem- 
ply. These stipulations parallel exactly 
the demands made upon the contracting 
parties by the Roman Catholic Church 
when a Catholic and a non-Catholic 
propose marriage. The children are to 
be brought up in the Roman Church 
and only a Roman priest is to officiate, 
with no further wedding countenanced. 

Yes, one can sympathize with what 
underlies the proposal and yet raise 
serious doubt in his own mind as to the 
wisdom of the procedure suggested by 
Macon Presbytery. Followed to its logi- 
eal conclusion, it would eventually tend 
to a situation where every denomina- 
tion would follow the same course re- 
specting intermarriage with Catholics. 
Soon, narrow denominationalism being 
what it is—we do not here refer to any 
one denomination but to some of the 
narrow-minded zealots in every denomi- 
nation—it would not be long before, 
here and there, some groups would pro- 
pose applying the same demands to con- 
tracting parties representing different 
Protestant communions. A Methodist 
and a Baptist, say, or a Presbyterian 
and an Episcopalian plan to get mar- 
ried. The respective ministers all in- 
sist that the children be Methodists, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, or what not, 
Surely, confusion would be worse con- 
founded! 

Yet, it is true that the requirements 
of the Roman Church are as indicated 
above. That it is unfair for that com- 
munion to make such demands upon the 
Protestant parties respecting unborn 
children who should at least, as they 
grow older, have some rights in the mat- 
ter, goes without saying. 

There are at least three ways, 
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believe, that the Protestant-Catholic 
marriage problem can be dealt with 
with reasonable effectiveness. One was 
suggested by the General Assembly’s 
Committee on Bills and Overtures. This 
committee urged ministers to “give 
thorough instruction to our young peo- 
ple concerning marriage, especially of 
the requirements that will be made of 
them should they choose to be married 
py a Roman Catholic priest to a member 
of his church.’’ Many of our young peo- 
ple simply do not have this information 
until it is too late. After they fall in 
love and the day approaches for the 
wedding, it is too late for most of them 
to turn back. Let’s tell them in time! 


Another thing that can be done is to 
tell our Protestant young people that 
they have no moral right to commit 
their children, even before they are 
born, to any particular church without 
reserving for the child the right to 
change the decision should he later de- 
cide to do so. Especially is this serious 
where the decision is to turn the child 
over to a church that is quite different 
from that of the prospective parent who 
makes the promise! 


A third approach to the question is to 
stress the difficulty of making a mar- 
riage really go, under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Where there are as 
serious differences as those between 
Protestant and Catholic, the difficulties 
are severely accentuated. 


If in the light of such instruction, 
the Protestant member has no more loy- 
alty to his own church than to accede 
to the Roman demands, perhaps, there 
is nothing anyone can do about it. But, 
at any rate, he goes into the venture 
with his eyes open to the dangers and 
can never say that he was not ade- 
quately forewarned. But the main re- 
sult of such instruction would likely 
be to diminish rather considerably the 
number of such marriages. 


The 44th annual convention of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Western Massa- 
chusetts has just passed resolutions on 
the subject which are timely and in- 
teresting. The 200 clerical and lay 
delegates present took action recom- 
mending that young people of high 
school age and couples contemplating 
mixed marriages be instructed as to 
what the step involves. They recom- 
mended further that such marriages be 
discouraged, and then they closed with 
a sentence which, it seems to us, is par- 
ticularly well put and one that may 
serve as a useful guide to all Protest-- 
ants: ‘‘We wish to state our conviction 
that our church does not recommend 
the rights of members to sign away 
their responsibility for the Christian 
nurture of children which may be born 
to them as a result of a mixed mar- 
riage.”"—The Virginia Methodist Advo- 
cate. 
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REMARKS ON THE ARK 


By Some Who Were Not Invited 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





‘Cease your scoffing . . for I have 
heard the Lord of hosts decree doom 
fixed and final for the world.” Isaiah 
28:22, Moffatt. 


T IS QUITE obvious that few believed 
in the Ark. The criticisms of Noah 
which were made at that time have 

not come down to us, but we can well 
imagine them. All you would have to 
do would be to go down to the Great- 
grandfathers’ Club. They talked about 
the Ark as they talked about everything 
else. They never saw any good in it, 
for they never saw good in anything 
less than half as old as they were. 

“It’s all a mistake,’’ said one of the 
Great-grandfathers. ‘‘The thing is un- 
precedented. Who ever heard of an Ark 
before? In my younger days we didn’t 
have Arks, I can tell you.’”’ 

“It’s this soft generation,’’ said an- 
other old man who had not sat on fewer 
than six cushions at one time in eighty 
years. ‘‘Now 600 years ago we had real 
men, I tell you. They weren’t scared 
of floods. We lived through worse than 
floods and thought nothing of it. Peo- 
ple in those days could swim. Trouble 
with Noah is, he loves luxury and he 
never learned to swim. He comes of an 
easy-going family. His name means 
Rest, and he loves it. If he were as 
tough as they used to make ’em, he 
could get through any flood with a raft. 
Arks are for softies.”’ 

“That’s not all,”’ spoke up a crinkled 
figure in white; ‘“‘my family were boat- 
builders on the River for generations. 
What we don’t know about boats isn’t 
worth knowing. What does Noah know 
about ship-building? A green hand. 
teaching three other green hands. Ama- 
teur stuff. He hasn’t a sail or an oar 
on the whole place. I went up there 
the other day and [ laughed in his face. 
‘Noah,’ I said, ‘where’s your mastpole? 
And where’s your rudder? You'll be 
grounded sure as mud.’ But Noah never 
said a word.” 

“Wrong kind of wood,’ wheezed an- 
other man, who had made and lost a 
fortune in cypress wood. ‘‘Cypress wood, 
yes; but gopher wood will never make 
an ark.” 

“Not going to be any flood anyhow,” 
said a fifth. ‘‘Think back, now. Did 
we ever have a flood? You’re right, 
we didn’t. Noah is a crack pot. What 
will be, has been, you know that, and 
by the same token what hasn’t been, 
won’t be. Noah is wasting his time.’’ 

“You mean this Ark-Noah?” asked a 
newcomer to the group. ‘He’s the 
most impractical fellow [ ever. saw. 
Suppose he is right and there is going 


to be a flood—what good will his one 
little ark do? All he can save will be 
his own small family. And they’re not 
worth saving. What have any of them 
ever done that gives them a claim to 
fame? Look at old Methuselah; not a 
thing to show for his nine centuries but 
that beard, and a swarm af great-grand- 
children I’ll bet never even get invited 
on the ark.” 


“That’s it,” said an old aristocrat who 
had not yet spoken. ‘‘Noah is a coun- 
tryman, an upstart. He has had no 
experience in government, Even if there 
were to be a flood, which of course I 
doubt, and I had my choice of a family 
to start a new world, I would never be- 
gin with a man like that. That is be- 
ginning too close to the bottom. We 
should ask the Antediluvian authorities 
to select some one who is more versed 
in public affairs. It takes a man of 
the world to inaugurate a new world.” 


UT SUPPOSE you wanted the new 
world to be different?” said Me- 
thuselah, coming out from where 

he had been listening behind a screen 
of palms. The other men, being old, 
were not embarrassed, but they were 
silent. ‘‘Your notion of a new world is 
one just like the old one. I think God 
wants the new one to be different. It 
won’t be, of course, for it will begin 
with human beings and they are always 
much the same. But your man of the 
world—what good will he be when his 
world has smashed around him? When 
one world crashes, the man to start an- 
other is not the man who made good 
in the old, much less the men who made 
the old. 


““‘Many a time in the millenniums to 
come,”’ he went on in his musing way, 
“the world will come to an end. And as 
many times, new worlds will tise from 
the slime of the floods that have buried 
the old. And always the best men for 
the new era will be men who sat loose 
to the old one. It is not the men who 
are designed in the patterns of the old 
world who can best see and weave the 
patterns of the new. Men whose very 
minds have been shaped by evil cannot 
see that evil, much less perceive the 
pattern of good.” 


“You are a traitor to your class, sir,” 
said the old aristocrat. 


“Quite the contrary,’’ Methuselah re- 
torted. ‘‘As members of the Great-grand- 
fathers’ Club we have a certain dignity; 
we may even die with distinction. On 
an Ark bound for the New World we 
should be merely seasick.”’ 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Louisiana Churches 
Plan New Buildings 


Louisiana News Letter 


Charles L. King of Houston was in 
New Orleans in May to speak on the 
oceasion of the launching of the Silver 
Anniversary Expansion Fund Campaign 
of the St. Charles Avenue Church. Al- 
though the church will not celebrate iis 
twenty-fifth birthday until December, 
they hope to raise their $150,000 for 
an additional educational unit before 
mid-summer. John §. Land is the only 
pastor the church has had. Monroe’s 
First church has already accumulated a 
substantial fund for the erection of an 
educational building as soon as condi- 
tions permit. Other churches of the 
synod looking forward to new buildings 
are: Port Allen, Dunlap Memorial and 
Cedar Grove of Shreveport, Bossier City, 
Lafayette, Monte Sano and the Univer- 
sity Church of Baton Rouge. Louisiana 
Presbytery has appointed a special com- 
mittee to raise $15,000 for a student 
center which will be a part of the new 
church at Lafayette. Palmer Chapel, 
for many years an outpost of the First 
Presbyterian church of Alexandria, has 
been organized recently in West Mon- 
gregation of the Port Sulphur Com- 
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munity Church has recently voted to 
become a Presbyterian church. A new 
building will soon be erected for a 
chapel at Algiers (across the river from 
New Orleans). A Sunday school has 
been organized recently in West Mon- 
roe as a mission of the First Church of 
Monroe. 
Youth Camps at Silliman; 
Adult Meetings Cancelled 

Two youth camps have been planned 
for Silliman, synod’s conference 
grounds this summer. The adult con- 
scheduled earlier, have been 
cancelled to comply with government 
regulations. The physical facilities have 
been enlarged to provide accommoda- 
tion for a much larger number. 
Four of the Assembly-wide Religious 
Education Institutes will be held in 
strategic centers throughout the state. 
Tentative plans have been made to have 
them in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Shreveport, and Monroe. 


ferences, 


Red River Laymen's League 
Has Four-Point Program 

The Laymen’s League of Red River 
Presbytery, under the leadership of its 
new president, George Nicol of Ruston, 
has set forth the following objectives: 
(1) Providing lay leadership for 
churches without pastors; (2) promo- 
(3) organization of 
men’s groups where they are not or- 
ganized (approximately 70 per cent 
are); (4) assist in any way possible the 
pastor-at-large for the presbytery. A 


tion of evangelism; 
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substantial part of his salary is provided 
by this organization. 
Find Consumption of Beverage 
Alcohol Increased One-third 

Louisiana Moral and Civic Founda- 
tion, through its state director, A. C. 
Lawton, reports that the consumption 
of beverage alcohols has_ increased 
331/3 per cent within the past nine 
months as compared with the same 
period last year. At the same time the 
consumption of soft drinks has con- 
tinued to decrease. The foundation 
also reveals that the thirteen southern 
states used only 30.56 per cent of their 
voting power in the 1944 Presidential 
election. The percentage for Louisiana 
was 27.1 per cent. The pastor-at-large 
for Red River Presbytery, W. R. Pritch- 
ett, decries the disregard for the Sab- 
bath. He writes: ‘As I ride by on the 
Sabbath to my appointments, I see farms 
being worked as on other days.” 
Here and There 

Latest reports show that Presbyte- 
rians have raised over $17,000 to- 
ward their quota of $250,000 for the 
building and endowment fund for South- 
western at Memphis. Red River Pres- 
bytery, under the leadership of A. C. 
Glassel still stands. V-E Day in 
New Orleans was ‘‘almost like a Sab- 
bath’’ and all saloons were closed. 
Many churches had more than one serv- 
ice. . . . Joe J. Mickle has assumed 
the presidency of Centenary College in 
Shreveport. After 20 years in Japan, 
he was secretary of the Committee on 
East Asia of the Foreign Mission con- 
ference of North America. - First 
church of Shreveport will celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary this fall. 

Lake Charles has just concluded 
a drive in which $200,000 was sub- 
scribed for a new “Y” building. 
THOMAS M. DAVIS 
Ruston, Louisiana. 


Rabbi Calisch Given 
Tributes. of Respect 


Virginia News Letter 


Retirement on June 8 of Richmond’s 
Rabbi Edward N. Calisch, for 54 years 
rabbi of Beth Ahabah Synagogue, was 
highlighted by cross-faith felicitations. 
The First Baptist Church dedicated an 
evening service to Rabbi Calisch (eighty 
years old on June 23). The leading fea- 
ture article of the Times-Dispatch was 
devoted to his life and work on the day 
of his special tribute. It was recalled 
that when Moses D. Hoge celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, the rabbi 
led a committee from the synagogue to 
present to him resolutions of love and 
esteem. Two Baptist congregations 
which lost their buildings by fire in 
1896 and 1900, respectively, wor- 
shipped in the synagogue while their 
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churches were being rebuilt. ‘It is more 
largely due to Dr. Calisch than to any 
other individual,’’ wrote Virginius Dab- 
ney of the Times-Dispatch in 1944, 
“that relations between all religious 
groups are so cordial. Bigotry and in- 
tolerance cannot flourish in a commu- 
nity which enjoys the benediction of his 
presence.” As amazing as any of his 
achievements was the earning of the 
M. A. and Ph. D. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia over a period of 
seven years while he was carrying on 
his duties as leader of his congregation. 


Mary Baldwin Graduates 45; 
Grey Speaks at Hampden-Sydney 

Mrs, Helen Taft Dougias, Representa- 
tive from Illinois, was the principal 
speaker at the 103rd commencement at 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, in 
May. She spoke on the role of women 
in securing the peace, emphasizing the 
minor activities of citizenship which 
bulk large in the aggregate. Forty-five 
young women received diplomas, Miss 
Elizabeth Parker, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was introduced as the flew dean 
of students, succeeding Miss Katherine 
Sherrill, resigned. At Hampden-Sydney 
this month, John H. Grey, Jr., of Char- 
lottesville, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon. 


Action Taken on Negro Work; 
Plan for Park Is Defeated 


The Seventeenth Street Mission in 
Richmond, for many years sponsored by 
a local committee, has been taken over 
by the home mission committee of East 
Hanover Presbytery. Plans are being 
projected to enlarge this work, the only 
Southern Presbyterian work for Ne- 
groes in the presbytery, and except for 
a church in Alexandria, the only work 
in the Synod. A proposal to convert 
a part of the West End section of Rich- 
mond into a park was voted down in a 
meeting of the City Council. Race ten- 
sion was high for a time, inasmuch as 
the project would have brought about 
the dispossession of a number of Negro 
residents in a community surrounded 
by white people. Ministers’ associa- 
tions and other civic groups were active 
in urging defeat of the proposal. A com- 
mittee on the problems of the unmar- 
ried mother has been studying, under 
the auspices of the Richmond Commun- 
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ity Council, the whole matter of the agencies dealing with these problems 
care of the unmarried mother and her in Virginia. 

child, with a view to securing more THOMAS H. GRAFTON. 
nearly uniform policies on the part of Staunton, Va. 
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Ellis Nelson Points Young 
People to Four Positive Demands 


In assuming his new responsibility as 
director of young people’s work for the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., Ellis Nelson, 
former Austin Seminary professor, has 
called the youth of the church to a con- 
sideration of four things which ‘demand 
positive Christian living of our genera- 
tion.”’ 

“First, the air age has been ushered 
in. Our foreign mission fields have 
moved next Will our Christian 
living stand this close-up inspection?” 
he asks. “Second, the industrialization 
of the South is taking place. Thousands 
of families will continue to move into 
our church’s homeland. Will we be ag- 
gressive enough to plant Sunday schools 


door. 
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and churches in these communities and 
minister to their needs? Third, a world 
peace plan is being drafted by the 
United Nations. Are we willing to pay 
the price of world peace? Fourth, the 
war has put a stop to the idea that man- 
kind is good and somehow things will 
get better and better until the earth is 
about perfect. It has demonstrated 
what happens when we try to live with- 
out God and when we try to find salva- 
tion without Christ. Volunteering to 
become good soldiers of Jesus Christ 
will be the challenge of our generation.”’ 


Mr. Nelson’s statement appears in the 
July issue of Presbyterian YOUTH. He 
has already begun his work at the Rich- 
mond headquarters of the religious edu- 
cation committee. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Presbyterian Junior College— 

Edwin Pate, Laurinburg, N. C., is 
new chairman of the college board of 
trustees of Presbyterian Junior College, 
Maxton, N. C., succeeding Francis Coxe, 





Maxton. The college is without debt 
and has increased its endowment to 
$34,825. Enrollment during the past 


year was 93. Plans have been made for 
an enlarged summer school. Thirteen 
graduates from the commercial and pre- 
paratory departments were announced 
at commencement. 


Austin College— 

Twenty-three graduates were awarded 
diplomas at the 96th commencement of 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas. The 
board of trustees reported the college 
in the best condition in all its history. 
Three new professors were added to the 
faculty and the academic standards of 
the Southern Association of Schools and 
Colleges were accepted as the standards 
for the college. 


Agnes Scott College— 

At Agnes Scott’s 56th commencement 
James A. Jones, Myers Park Presbyte- 
rian pastor, Charlotte, N. C., and Ada 
Comstock Notestein, president emerita 
of Radcliffe College, were the speakers. 
President McCain announced a total of 
$389,500 in unsolicited gifts which have 
come to the college during the past 
year. 


Davis and Elkins College— 

Raymond B. Purdum was formally in- 
stalled as president of Davis and Elkins 
College, at Elkins, W. Va., at the recent 
commencement. It was reported that 
$90,000 had been raised in the recent 
financial campaign. The institution's 
bonded indebtedness has been reduced 
by nearly half. 


Davidson College— 

President John R. Cunningham re- 
ported to Davidson’s board of trustees 
that 2,278 Davidson men have entered 
in the armed forces in World War II 
and that 123 have lost their lives during 
its course. He estimated that approxi- 
mately 700 students have withdrawn 
from the college since January 1, 1942, 
to enter the service. Student enroli- 
ment for next year is expected to be 
higher than last year, though the presi- 
dent indicated that the new fiscal year 
will be the most difficult one of the en- 
tire war period. Dr. Cunningham re- 
ported that a study of the religious life 
of the college has been made by the fac- 
ulty with the assistance of Professor 
Clarence P. Shedd of the Yale Divinity 
School, and that a thorough study of 
a policy with regard to inter-collegiaie 
football is being made by a trustees’ 
committee. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


God’s Joy in Creation 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY I 


Genesis 1—2; Printed Text, 1:1-5, 10-12, 16-18, 26, 27, 31. 


Our lessons for the next three months 
are to be taken from Genesis. Familiar 
stories we have here, and yet stories 
that are perennially fresh. We shall 
find much to interest us and much that 
comes with new meaning in the present 
day. We study this week Genesis 1:1— 
2:3 which describes the creation of the 
world. Three things are emphasized: 
(1) the author of creation; (2) the 
method of creation; and (3) the end of 
creation, 


I. The Author of Creation 


“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’’ and the whole 
process by which the world came to 
have its present form took place under 
his personal direction. Genesis ‘‘shows 
that a divine purpose lies behind the 
complex order of creation. The su- 
preme will of the one only God domi- 
nates and guides the whole range of 
nature and of life which he made in 
the beginning very good. We are not 
yet told what sort of a being God is, 
but it is plain from this account that 
he is eternal (in the beginning, God); 
that he is omnipotent and wise (the 
maker of heaven and earth); that he 
is beneficent (for he made all things 
good) that he is a personal being (for 
he possesses the attributes of intelli- 
gence and will). 

But what is the meaning of vs. 26? 
“God said, let us make man.’’ Were 
there more gods than one? We know 
that is not the case, for the testimony 
of the Bible is sure and clear. It may 
be that we have here the royal ‘‘we’’ of 
majesty or the ‘‘we”’ of deliberation, or 
the editorial ‘‘we.’’ Some theologians 
suggest that God was addressing the 
other persons of the Trinity. Or it may 
be that we are to think of God sur- 
rounded by the angels and all the hea- 
venly host. 


II. The Method of Creation 


We note first that there was a begin- 
ning. The world has not existed eter- 
nally. ‘In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.’”’ There fol- 
lowed a period (time not mentioned) in 
which the world was waste and void. 
There came next a period of six ‘“‘days’’ 
in which God made the world into its 
present form. We have here a grad- 
ual orderly progression from the less 
to the greater, from the simple to the 
complex. 

The creative week is divided into a 
double series of three days each. On 
the first day of each series, and on the 


second day, there is a single creative 
act. On the third day of each series 
there is a double creative act. On the 
first day of the first series God formed 
the day and the night; and on the 
first day of the second series the sun 
which ruled the day, and the moon and 
the stars that dominated tie night. On 
the second day of the first series God 
made the sky and the sea, and on the 
second day of the second series, the 
birds which fly in the sky, and the fish 
which swim in the seas. On the third 
day of the first series, God made the 
dry land and herbs to grow thereon, 
and on the third day of the second se- 
ries, animals and man who lived on the 
dry land and off the herbs. These facts 
suggest that the creative week has logi- 
cal as well as a chronological arrange- 
nent. Genesis proceeds to tell us how 
God found all things good, and thet the 
creative week was followed by a Sab- 
bath rest, 

What are we to think of the ‘‘days’”’ 
spoken of here? Are they days of twen- 
ty-four hours each? Perhaps so. But 
Origen, the greatest scholar of the ear'y 
church and others did not think so. 
They thought that the ‘‘days’”’ were in- 
definite periods of time. And the Pible 
does use the word “day” in that sense 
(cf. Gen. 3:4) just as we do in our 
popular usage. As a matter of fact it 
is clearly demonstrated that the crea- 
tion of the world did extend over a tre- 
mendously long period of time. And this 
fact is generally accepted at the present 
time by Bible students as well as by 
scientists. 


There are three expressions used to 
describe God’s creative activity: (1) 
the divine fiat, such as ‘‘Let there be 
light’ (1:3); (2) the verb “make,” as 
in verse 25, God ‘‘made the beasts of 
the earth” and (3) the verb ‘‘create,” 
as in verse 27, ‘‘God created man.” 

When God said, ‘“‘Let there be light,” 
how long did it take the light to ap- 
pear? One second, or twenty-four 
hours, or a hundred thousand: years? 
The Bible does not say. Light today is 
produced by some secondary cause. Did 
the light in verse 3 come unmediated, 
uncaused, or were there a number of 
intermediate objects brought into be- 
ing before the light came? If so, how 
many intermediate objects were there? 
We do not know. The Bible has left 
that for the scientist to discover if he 
can, 


How long did it take God to ‘“‘make” 
the beasts of the earth? The Bible 
does not say. Did God make the beasts 
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out of nothing, or from some previously 
existing material or from other forms 
of life? Did he make the beasts imme- 
diately, or were there one, two or ten 
thousand intermediate steps? The Bi- 
ble does not tell us. It has left that 
for the scientist to discover, if he can. 

Many think that the word ‘‘create” 
means to make something out of 
nothing. This is not necessarily the 
case, aS appears from a comparison of 
1:27 with 2:7. However, the word is 
used exclusively of God, to denote the 
production of something fundamentally 
new, by the exercise of a sovereign 
originative power, altogether transcend- 
ing that of man. It is interesting to 
note that God is said to have used this 
sovereign originative power only on 
three occasions: (1) he created the 
heaven and the earth, that is the ma- 
terial universe, 1:1; (2) he created ani- 
mal life, 1:21; (3) he created man in 
his own image 1:27. These are the three 
points where modern science finds itself 
without an explanation. They cunnot 
“explain” the origin of matter, the ori- 
gin of life, or the origin of man. Gene- 
sis tells us that God created matter, 
that God created life, that God created 
man, 


How long did it take God to create 
man? Genesis does not say. Did God 
form the dust of the earth into the 
form of a man and breathe into him the 
soul of life immediately or were there 
one or two or a thousand intermediate 
steps, lower forms of life perhaps, first 
an amoeba, then a star fish, then a pri- 
mate, who was the common ancestor of 
man and ape, and then finally a man in 
the image of God? Was it immediate 
creation or creation by evolution? The 
Bible does not say. It has left that for 
the scientist to discover if he can. 


As the newly-revised Davis Dictionary 
(Westminster Dictionary of the Bible) 
says: “It must be borne in mind that 
the author of Genesis had no intention 
of furnishing us with a textbook on 
geology or biology; his purpose was not 
scientific. His views are general and 
written from the point of view of his 
age. . . . Men err when they refuse 
to listen to the scientific affirmations of 
nature because they seem to disagree 
with what is found in the Bible; on the 
other hand it is just as serious an er- 
ror to suppose that nature and science 
can tell us all we need to know about 
ourselves, the world, and God.” 


Genesis is not concerned with the 
time, or with the exact method of crea- 
tion, whether it be an instantaneous act 
(as formerly believed) or by evolution 
(as universally accepted today by mod- 
ern scientists); it is concerned primar- 
ily with the author of creation—in the 
beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth; and, second, with the fact 
that the whole process by which the 
earth has taken its present form is a 
manifestation of his almighty power; 
and finally with 
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Ill. The End of Creation. 

Genesis makes it plain that the whole 
process of creation finds its crown and 
completion in man. This is evidenced 
in the fact that man comes at the end 
of the creative series, the climax; that 
he is created in the image of God; that 
he is given dominion over the creatures; 
that he is commanded to replenish the 
earth and subdue it (1:28). 

But what does Genesis mean when it 
says God ‘created man in his own 
image’’? It certainly does not mean the 
physical image; for God is a Spirit, and 
has no material body. It means (1) 
the rational image of God. Man alone 
of all the animals is endowed with self- 
conscious reason, which is certainly one 
of the attributes of God. 

It means (2) the moral image of God. 
Man was created righteous, or, as it is 
better to say, he was created innocent. 
But we cannot press this too far. After 
the fall, man still retained the image of 
God (9:6). Perhaps Ryle is right: 
‘‘Man’s nature is made in the image of 
God; he possesses divine qualities, in- 
destructible and inalienable, which no 
animal possesses. He is made after the 
likeness of God. His character is po- 
tentially divine. He is capable of ap- 
proaching or receding from the likeness 
of God. The resemblance can never 
be perfect, but it can increase and it can 
diminish.” 

It means (3) primarily the spiritual 
image of God, as indicated in Genesis 
2:7: “Jehovah God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life and man 
became a living soul.’’ Man’s body dis- 
solves into the chemical elements of 
which it was formed, but man’s spirit 
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lives on, for he is made in the image 
of God. 


The Lesson Applied 


1. Think of God in the world, Gene- 
sis tells us that the world was created 
by God, who has existed from all eter- 
nity, who is supreme in power, perfect 
in wisdom and in goodness. If we could 
not believe that this was true, then the 
world would be to us, as Carlyle said, 
a huge dead steam-roller, rolling on in 
its dead indifference to grind us limb 
from limb. As it is, amid the crash of 
stars, the reign of law, the vicissitudes 
of human history, the wars that plunge 
the human race into what otherwise 
would be hopeless misery, we see God, 
his purpose running through the world 
like a golden thread, man called to be 
a fellow-worker with him in an unfin- 
ished world. That faith transforms our 
present life and gives us hope of the 
life that is to come. Genesis tells us 
that God is in his heavens. In the 
rest of the Bible we learn to know him 
better as a God of justice and of mercy, 
until there comes one who is able to 
say, ‘“‘He who has seen me has seen 
the Father” (John 14:9.) 

Is it possible to believe in evolution 
and God? Does Genesis 1 exclude the 
evolutionary hypothesis? Is it possi- 
ble to explain the universe without 
God? Does evolution offer such an ex- 
planation? Does modern science make 
it harder or easier to believe in God? 
Consider in this cennection the recent 
statement of one of the research direc- 
tors of the General Electric Company: 
“One cannot intimately view the mech- 
anism of the universe or approach close 
to the ultimate without at least feeiing 
the urge or even need for belief in Cod, 
the omnipotent mind, that is at the bot- 
tom of things.’’ 

Or the words of Professor Compton, 
Noble prize winner in physics: “That 
our world is a chance affair becomes 
wholly unreasonable to one who con- 
siders merely the remarkable physical 
and chemical properties of electrons and 
molecules. The phenomena of ortho- 
genesis and emergent evolution on the 
other hand, strongly suggest that the 
evolutionary process is directed toward 
a definite end, with intelligent minds 
as perhaps the goal.’ 

Or the words of Professor Jeans: 
“Everything points with overwhelming 
force to a definite event, or series of 
events, of creation at some time or 
times, not indefinitely remote. The uni- 
verse cannot have originated by chance 
out of its present; ingredients, and 
neither can it have been always the 
same as now.” 

How woud you seek to convince a 
sceptic that there is a God? 

2. Think of man in the world. First, 
his mission. God commanded man to 
replenish the earth and subdue it (1:28). 
Scientists who discover nature’s laws 
and harness them to the service of men, 
economists who find a way to distribute 
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the world’s goods more equitably, 
statesmen who lay the foundations of 
world security, physicians who wage in- 
cessant warfare against disease, all men 
and women whose work contributes to 
human welfare help to carry out God’s 
plan for mankind. 

Second, his position. Man is the 
crown of creation. As we think of the 
starry universe above our heads, we 
are oppressed at times with a sense of 
our own littleness. We cry with the 
psalmist, ‘‘What is man that thou mind- 
est him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him?’ But the psalmist an- 
swers his own question, “Thou hast 
made him but little lower than God, and 
crownest him with glory and honor’ 
(Ps. 8). The Psalmist might have 
learned that from the first chapter of 
Genesis. We read there that man is 
made in the image of God. If that is 
true then every soul is greater than 
all the realm of nature. The soul of 
every Negro sharecropper is of more 
value in God’s sight than all the mil- 
lions of Henry Ford. All the sun and 
stars that people infinite space are of 
inferior worth to the soul of one Pole 
or of one hated Japanese. Do we act 
as if this were true? Do we regard 
men, even the humblest, even the vilest, 
even the most bitterly hated, as though 
their souls were infinitely valuable in 
the sight of God? 

There is a danger that we shall for- 
get this fundamental Christian belief in 
times like the present. As Alan Barth 
wrote recently in The Nation (May 5, 
1945): “There is always a danger in 
war that the culture of the conquered 
will prevail. This is particularly true 
of a culture that is debased. For war, 
which is itself a denial and debasement 
of civilization sets in motion a curious 
variation of Gresham’s Law on cur- 
rency: inferior values tend to drive 
civilized values out of circulation. We 
have successfully overcome Nazi arms; 
we have yet to prove ourselves invul- 
nerable to Nazi ideas. 

‘“‘We have waged this most serious of 
all wars, on the whole, with notable 
sobriety. The national hysteria which 
accompanied our participation in World 
War I has not this time tainted our 
attitude to all things German, although 
it has been reflected in our treatment 
of Japanese-Americans. But hysteria 
sometimes comes when the battle is 
ended, as a release from tension. That 
is when its dangers are greatest, for 
it may subvert the values for which we 
fought. Ideas are the last weapon re- 
maining to the Nazis, but the weapon 
is a powerful one.” 

Which idea shall prevail throughout 
the world and in our own national life 
—the Nazi ideal of racial supremacy, 
that the individual has little or no value 
(particularly if he does not belong to 
the right group)—or the Christian ideal 
—the inherent worth of every individ- 
ual, rooted in the idea that man has 
been made in the image of God? 
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More Secularism 


THE NEW EDUCATION AND RE- 
LIGION. A Challenge to Secularism in 
Education. By J. Paul Williams. New 
York, Association Press, 1945. 198 p. 
$2.50. 

This book states its purpose as ‘the 
effort to rethink the place of religion 
in American education.’”’ It seeks to 
reassert the importance of religion and 
religious education in American life, to 
evaluate the methods which are in use 
in religious education at the present 
time, and to suggest methods by which 
the nation, without violation of reli- 
gious freedom can provide a more ade- 
quate education in religion. 

The most important part of the book 
is the excellent summary of the history 
of traditional religious education in 
America. Here the author traces 
clearly and concisely the steps by which 
America, a country founded for reli- 
gious purposes and by religious per- 
sons, arrived at the present seculariza- 
tion of the public schools. As its only 
solution for the problem of seculariza- 
tion the nation has placed the respon- 
sibility for religious instruction on the 
home, the church, and the synagogue, 
The authoar’s analysis of the organiza- 
tion by which the Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews have attempted to take 
care of their respective jobs is a second 
valuable contribution of the book. The 
weakness of the present agencies for 
religious education is pointed out, and 
a number of solutions are proposed and 
evaluated. 

In his closing chapter the author 
gives his own solution to the problem, 
which is, .briefly, to utilize existing 
agencies for the propagation of secta- 
rian religion; to teach in the public 
schools factual knowledge ‘‘of the reli- 
gions’’; and also in the public schools 
to teach democracy as “religion.’’ Here, 
in his distinction between sectarian re- 
ligions and democracy as the reli- 
gion of America, Dr. Williams plainly 
marks himself as belonging to the 
Dewey-Counts school of educational and 
religious philosophy. Democracy easily 
falls within his definition of religion— 
one’s “‘relation to whatever he believes 
to be the vital supreme reality in the 
universe’’; but the author has lost sight 
of the fact that democracy is always 
secondary and not primary. It is a de- 
rivative. It is a way of life! it is, even, 
as he points out, a great social faith; 
but it is not and does not pretend to 
be the object of faith, and it does not 
in itself provide an object large enough 
to be man’s “vital supreme reality.’ 
The book, and the whole school of 
thought it represents, has missed the 
point in not seeing that democracy is 
the great social expression of a faith 
in a personal God, and that, cut off 
from that basic source of its life and 
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meaning, it has nothing to offer America 
except more of that same secularism 
from which America is seeking an es- 
cape. The material in the book is there- 
fore more valuable than the author’s 
conclusions. 

RACHEL HENDERLITE. 

Richmond, Va. 

OUTLINE STUDIES IN MARK. By 
John L. Hill. Abingdon-Cokesburg, 1945. 
181 pages. $1.50. 

The author is a scholarly layman, 
book editor of the Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention. He 
says in his foreword: “This volume is 
an attempt of a layman to interpret and 
to apply the Gospel of Mark for the 
average reader.” His chapter titles fol- 
low almost exactly the topics for the 
Sunday school lessons for the first quar- 
ter of 1944. The book would serve as 
an excellent guide for a class study of 
Mark or as an aid to a devotional read- 
ing of the Gospel. It is written in sim- 
ple, forceful language; it is deeply rev- 
erent and thoroughly evangelical. 

SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE. 

Decatur, Ga. 


BEYOND THE SUNSET, by William 
O. Stevens, by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 115 pp., $1.50. 

This little book, written out of the 
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very heart blood of the author, whose 
son gave his life in this war is his argu- 
ment for his thesis, that though 
“Taps” has sounded, they will wake to 
“Reveille”; that ‘“‘Beyond the Sunset’ 
is the ‘‘Sunrise.’”” We recommend it es- 
pecially to religious workers because it 
states clearly and succinctly the claima 
of that large and interesting body of 
literature dealing with alleged commu- 
nication from and with the dead. It is 
not expected that all readers of this 
paper will lay much credence to such 
claims, but it is the trend that the 
thinking of many of the war’s bereaved 
will take. Would we render these 
troubled hearts the greatest help? Then 
to this subject we should be open- 


minded. We can ill-afford to be igno- 
rant. SAM BURNEY HAY 
Auburn, Ala. 





To Study Church Union 

Buck Hill Falls, Pa.—Appointment 
of a commission to study union with the 
United Presbyterian Church was ap- 
proved by the Reformed Church of 
America at the opening of its 139th 
General Synod here. A similar group 
was appointed by the United Presbyte- 
rians at their recent sessions at Mon- 
mouth, Ill. Thomas O. Haig, of Somer- 
ville, N. J., was elected president of the 
Synod.—(RNS). 





Applications for 1945-1946 session 


North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial] subjects. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 


Also special 


should be made now. 








generations yet unborn. 


world.”—Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 


Make an Investment in Christian Education 


AUSTIN COLLEGE offers to its friends an opportunity of creating Memorials 
t2 loved ones whose names they wish to perpetuate in the grateful memory of 


“The Christian College is the Church’s greatest agency for controlling the 


Write for details, W. B. GUERRANT. President, Sherman, Texas, 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 


Help win the war now by buying war bonds. Purchase these 
war bonds in the name of a Presbyterian college, and so build Amer- 
ica’s future through Christian education. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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John R. Cunningham, President 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


OHANGES 

W. A. Benfield, Sinks Grove, W. Va., 
noted here last week as going to Ke- 
nova, W. Va., will become pastor at 
Eleanor, W. Va., July 1. 

John C. Siler, Fishersville Va, ke- 
comes pastor at Shepherdstown, W. Va.. 
July 1. 

T. W. Buchanan, Zuni, V2., to Madi- 
sonville, Tenn., effective July 1. 

J. O. Taxis, Emporia, Va., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Fairton, N. J.. 
church, as of September 1. 

J. E. Knight, Springfield, Ky., has be- 
come superintendent of home missions 
and evangelism in Muhlenburg Presby- 
tery. His new address is Greenville, Ky. 

Robert P. Davis, Towson, Md., will 
enter upon his new pastorate at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., early in July. 

R. D. Carson, Ashland, Va., begins a 
new pastorate at the North Vanguard 
church, Raleigh, N. C., July 1. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

C. T. Baker, Jr., from 428 W. Ormsby 
Avenue, to 520 West Magnolia, Louis- 
ville 8, Ky. 

E. H. Overcash from 13 Wedgepark 
Avenue, Carolina Terrace, Charleston, 
S. C., to 28 Craven Avenue, Byrnes 
Downs, Charleston 34, S. C. 

Cc. K. Poole, regional director of re- 
ligious education for Louisiana, from 
Alexandria to 517 Cornell Avenue, Ba- 
ton Rouge. 


CHAPLAINS 


D. Douglas Wilkinson from Bogue 
Field, N. C., to care Fleet P. O., San 
Francisco. 

Jack McAlpine from care FPO, New 
York to Naval Air Station, Lake City, 
Fla. 

Samuel 8. Wiley from FPO, New York 
to 2629 Kensington Avenue, Richmond. 

Thomas B. Hoover from Louisiana to 
326th AAF Base Unit, MacDill Field, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Luther L. Price from Fort Myers, 
Fla., to APO 18286, care P. M., San 
Francisco, 

John Rhodes from Fort Devens, Mass., 
to Wright Field, Area “B,” Dayton, 
Ohio. 

George L. Riddle from Swannanoa, 
N. C., to Box 86, Thayer General Hos- 
pital, Nashville. 

William Kirk Allen, Jr., from Corona, 
Calif., to care Fleet P. O., San Francisco. 

Paul F. Bobb from New Orleans to 
Chaplains’ Office, Federal Bldg., P. O. 
Box 297, Long Beach 1, Calif. 

Carl G. Howie from Davisville, R. I., 
to 38th USNCB (special) ABRB, U. S. 
Naval Base, Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Charles W. Worth from FPO, San 
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Francisco, to U. S. Coast Guard Chap-the Darlington School, Rome, Ga., Doc- 


lains’ Office, 34 Smith Street, Charles- 
ton 6, S. C. 

The pastoral relationship existing 
between Duncan N, Naylor and the Can- 
ton and Concord, Miss., churches has 
been dissolved upon Chaplain Naylor’s 
request. 


CANDIDATE 


James Rogers Jackson, a member of 
the West Avenue church, Charlotte, N. 
C., has been received as a candidate for 
the ministry under the care of Mecklen- 
burg Presbytery. 





News of 
Presbyterian Men 





W. E. Price, Charlotte, N. C., layman 
and active leader among Sunday school 
superintendents and extension workers 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., was a 
recipient of the Algernon Sidney Sulli- 
van medallion at the Davidson College 
commencement recently. Frank Reid 
of Davidson received the student award. 
Mr. Price is a business man of Char- 
lotte, an officer of the Caldwell Memo- 
rial church, and is a member of the 
General Assembly’s Executive Commit- 
tee of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion. 


Awarded annually by the Southern 
Society of New York, the medallion is 
presented in recognition of ‘‘qualities of 
courage, perseverance, patience, toler- 
ance and mutual helpfulness.” 

In addition to the honorary degrees 
awarded to ministers, previously re- 
ported here, the following laymen re- 
ceived degrees from Davidson College: 
Dr. J. Samuel Guy of Emory University. 
Doctor of Science; Ernest L. Wright of 





St. Catherine’s 


An Episcopal country school. Grad- 
uates in leading eastern colleges. Also 
general course. Music and Art. Fire- 
proof buildings. Riding and other out- 
door activities all year. Pool. 
Founded 1890. 

Mrs. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Headmistress 
Box Z,. Richmond, Va. 





tor of Pedagogy. 
* * * 

Everett B. Tucker, president of Austin 
College from 1931 to 1943, is to be on 
the staff of the Webb School, Beil 
Buckle, Tenn., beginning July 1, where 
he will teach history and be on the ad- 
ministrative staff. Dr. Tucker, a native 
of Tennessee and graduate of Vander- 
bilt, was president of Arkansas College 
before going to his place of service at 
Austin College. For the past two years 
he has been the Texas representative for 
a publishing firm. 

*~ * * 

B. G. Alexander, who directed the 
financial campaign for the Assembly’s 
Training School a few years ago, died 
recently in Atlanta where he was serv- 
ing as campaign manager for the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. He was an elder of 
Atlanta’s First church and a former sec- 
retary of the city Y. M. C. A. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High Scheol Education. 
GEO. OC. BELLINGRATH, President 








Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 
An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. For catalog, write to 
MISS FRANCES STRIBSBLING, 
President 








PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough in- 
struction. Supervision of dormitory 
life. Athletics. Student activities. 
Accredited. Two years of college 
work. Preparatory department, 
Write for catalog. 

Summer School, June 11 


LOUIS O. LaMOTTE, President 
Box B-7, Maxton, North Carolina. 
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